If Jarvis Initiative passes... . 


Danger of tuition charge at MPC 


By Danny Edwards 

On the June 1978 statewide 
ballot, voters will find the Jarvis- 
Gann Tax Initiative listed as 
Proposition 13, a bill which would 
cut local tax revenues by about $7 
billion if it passed. 

‘‘There is a high probability 
that MPC would have to charge 
tuition,’’ said Don Young, college 
business manager. ‘‘Some col- 
leges may have to charge as much 
as $250 per semester but I’m sure 
MPC’s tuition, if any, won’t be 
that high.”’ 

The Jarvis measure would cut 
property taxes to one per cent of 
the full market value and require 
counties to apportion this one per 
cent to districts within the coun- 
ties. For MPC, this would mean a 


drastic cut in tax revenues. 

“It seems easy to understand,”’ 
said Young, but actually it’s a 
complex situation and right now 
the bill has a very good chance of 
passing.”’ 

Young explained there are 
about 130 local districts and it is 
not certain what MPC’s classifi- 
cation is. 

‘‘Depending on the district we 
are’ classified under,’’ he said, 
“the college could lose from 12 to 
22 per cent of its annual $10 
million budget.”’ 

Unfortunately, the initiative, 


‘which would go into effect July 1. 


this year, offers no proposal for 
replacement revenues so the col- 
lege must find its own ways of 
countering the loss. 


New ASMPC officers 
inherit dying budget 


By Stephen Davis 


The ballots are in and the 
elections were over last night, 
when MPC students chose a new 
‘student government for the cur- 
rent semester. 

The two contested offices were 
for President and Vice President. 
E] Yanqui went to press before 
the final results were in. 

Candidates for President in- 


cluded John Daniels, Chris John-_ 


sen, Alfred ‘‘Bubba’’ Johnson 
and Linda Lee Meyer. Candidates 
for Vice President were Anne 
Holt Atherton,. and Stephen 
D’ Andrea. 

ASMPC Council seats were 
clinched by the seven candidates 
who ran for seven slots: Gordon 
Armstrong, Howard Hinckley Jr., 
Jerry Johnson, Roxanne Mah- 
room, Julian Teodoro, Beth Thor- 
eson and Brad Schwartz. 

The one Associate Justice slot 
open was secured by candidate 
Patty Huckelbery. Chief Justice 
Alison Suter and Associate Jus- 


tice Jose Darnell will continue in 
their positions, both having been 
elected last fall for a full year. 

Business pending before the 
new government includes how to 
deal with a dying budget. Of the 
$12,000 acquired for the 1977-78 
school year, $4,000 is left. In 1972 
the budget exceeded $40,000. 

Joe DiMaggio, a former council 
member, attributes the shrinking 
budget partially to the drop in 
Student Activity Card sales. 
When asked what effect a dwind- 
ling budget will have on the new 
government, DiMaggio replied, 
that ‘‘they’ll have to learn to deal 
with a frozen budget, which 
means that money can only be 
allocated for government and 
administrative purposes.’’ 

‘*An increase in student activi- 
ties on and off campus will bring 
in the needed revenue,”’ claims 
DiMaggio, “‘such as ballets, con- 
certs and plays.’’ A Steven Stills 
concert is in the works now. 


Students air complaints 


Facts and figures on food service poll 


A recent survey by the student 
government indicated that most 
people feel that the food service 
provided to students, namely 
Guckenheimer’s, is a fair-to-poor 
operation. 

A total of 184 students res- 
ponded to a poll which included 
questions on Guckenheimer’s ov- 
erall quality, prices,service and 
portions of food. Students ans- 
wered either “‘good,’’ ‘‘fair,’’ or 


‘“‘poor.’” On prices the choices 


’ 


were “‘average,’’ ‘‘expensive,’ 
or ‘‘cheap.’’ | 

The survey also contained a 
‘‘comments’’ section to which 
many students gave negative 


‘responses. 


Student displeasure 


Students expressed the most 
displeasure with prices. Sixty- 
seven-per cent felt Guckenheim- 
er’s was too expensive, especially 
for students trying to support 


‘If this proposition passes, a 
‘contingency’ plan has been pre- 
sented to the board,’’ said Young. 


‘“Say we needed to raise $1.5 © 


million to make up for the missing 


Business Manager n Young 
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revenues. One half would come 
from detailed cutbacks, the other 
from reserves.’’ 

Young added that the state 
legislature may replace a portion 


of the losses and the contingency 


plan would then not be so drastic. 
As it stands, the college would be 
forced to make cutbacks in pro- 
grams at MPC and possibly, in 
jobs. . 

‘I don’t know which programs 
would go,’’ he said. ‘“‘It will 
depend on the funds involved and 
the importance of the program to 
MPC. The contingency task force 
will have to make any decisions.”’ 

‘‘As to what jobs are in danger, 
I don’t know. There is potential 
that there will be cutbacks in staff 
and faculty positions.”’ 
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Hopes for full license 


Problems plague KMCC staff 


KMCC elected new officers for 
the spring semester last week. 

They are: general manager, 
‘Lloyd Reece; business manager, 
Gene Kelly; director of fund 
raising, Dan Aliotti; program 
director, Danny Ng; and public 
relations director, Rob Romo. 


Next fall... 


F grade, new 


The MPC governing board has 
voted to reinstate the F grade. 

It also approved a new 1978-79 
calendar, which will allow stu- 
dents to take final exams before 


Christmas, and to start the Fall 


themselves while in school. Less 
than one out of five thought 
Guckenheimer’s was a_ quality 
business which catered to the 
needs of students. Over 80 per 


‘cent of the participants said the 


portions of food were too small. 
Receiving only 32 per cent of 
the ‘‘good’’ votes for quality 
service was Guckenheimer’s best 
-- that’s right, best -- showing. 
Almost 90 per cent used the food 


‘service for only one meal per day 


or just for snacks. 
Specific complaints 


In the ‘‘comments’’ section, 
many students specifically com- 


plained about ‘‘outrageous pri- 


ces’’ and ‘‘slow grill service.’’ 


‘Others felt the cashiers were too 


slow, and at times, uninformed on 
correct prices. Many thought the 
eating area was “‘dirty and not fi. 
to eat in.’”’ 


The general consensus seemed 
to be: lower prices or make the 
portions of food bigger. One 


student wrote, ‘‘Just what is this 
., poll going todo?” 
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_ never been. published previously. 


Originating in the early 1960s, 
KMCC has been plagued with 
problems of money, student sup- 
port and college support as well. 
Since KMCC received no finan- 
cial support from MPC, students 
running it have been left to their 


own capital raising devices, which 


calendar back 


semester August 21. 

Other policy changes apply to 
course withdrawal grades, for- 
giveness of sub-standard grades, 
probation and dismissal. The 
broad decided to keep the student 
option for taking courses for 
credit or no credit. 

The new MPC calendar was 
‘decided after a month-long de- 
bate on campus over the earlier 
starting date. The first semester 
will run from August 21 through 
December 22. An interim session 
will be held from December 24 
through January 28, 1979. 

The spring semester will run 
from January 29, 1979 through 
June 12. A summer session will 
run on an eight-week cycle from 
June 28 through July 28, and 
another eight weeks ending Aug- 
ust 11. 

In abandoning the traditional 
calendar for the early start, board 
members indicated they will con- 


tinue that approach for the next 


five academic years as recom- 
mended by the faculty. 


Young stressed that an orderly, 

non-chaotic process must be fol- 
lowed if the lost revenues are to 
be made up. 
Still, the days of the $10 entrance 
fee to register for MPC may be a 
thing of the past if Jarvis-Gann 
passes. | 

The initiative is designed to 
ease the tax situation for home- 
owners; but since a majority of 
taxes are paid by businesses, a 
large amount of tax relief would 
go to those businesses. Other 
problems include the possibility 
of increased sales and income tax 
to compensate for the property 
tax. . 

‘‘Jarvis-Gann is supposed to 

help the homeowner, but I can’t 
see this happening,’’ said Young. 
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has meant running dances, to 
finance operating costs. 

As KMCC is not recognized by 
MPC it has not been allocated a 
permanent space in which to 
operate. Now located in the 
electronics building, KMCC will 
have to vacate the office at the 
end of this semester. As yet, the 
students have no place in mind 
for a new home. Unless one is 
found soon, it could mean the end 
of KMCC. 

Playing disc jockey 

Though many students are 
willing and able to play disc 
jockey, few are willing to support 
the working business end of the 
operation. This is where the work 
aspect of a radio station takes 
place. As KMCC is in a forming 
state, Lloyd Reece, general man- 
ager, feels it is not attractive to 
many students who would rather 
have a finished product to work 
with. 

Under threat of closing last 
year, compounded by equipment 
failure this year, KMCC seems to 
be fighting a losing battle. 

The area to which KMCC 
.broadcasts has been the Lobos 
Lounge in the Student Center. 
However, there is hope that if 
they can get their signal to the 
local cable company. KMCC will 


_be carried over the cable network. 


If KMCC can survive there is 
hope of someday becoming a fully 
licensed educational station ser- 
ving the Monterey Peninsula, 
says Reece. 


Contest offers cash prizes 


Cash prizes will be awarded to 
winners of a short story/maga- 
zine article contest sponsored by 
a California press company 

The John Hainlen Press of 
Roseville will pay $1,000 to the 
winner and cash prizes will be 
given out to 25th place. The 
contest is open to anyone who has 
written an original Story that has 


Works will be judged by story. line 
only. | 

Up to four stories may be 
submitted and all:entrants will 
receive a copy of the prize-win- 
ning stories. Interested indivi- 
duals may write for entry blanks 


_to: John Hainlen Press, Box 111, 


Roseville, CA. 95678. Entries will 


ibe accepted throughout spring 


semester. 
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EY Editorial 
The space 


SqUuCceZe 


The lack of space - parking and classroom - is rapidly becoming 
one of MPC’s most pressing problems. If you’ve arrived for a class 
during the rush period (between 9 and 12 am or 6 to 7 pm) you’ve 
probably been caught in the parking squeeze - lines of impatient 
motorists jamming into the widely scattered parking lots. 

The classroom crunch is felt by any student whose English class is 
in the Engineering building or whose night class is off campus. 
Plans for new classes next fall may be hurt by the lack of classroom 


space and parking areas. 


What are some solutions? Well, 


for the parking problem there’s 


always the energy-saving option of sharing rides or taking the bus. 
The cost of daily bus tickets can get high - maybe MPC or even 
ASMPC could work out a student bus riders pass like many other 


towns (Santa Cruz, etc.) have done. 


As for the classroom ‘situation, 


suggestions have ranged from 


combing the nursery and day care center to using more off campus 
space to separating the University for Man physically as well as 


ideologically from the campus. 


The posibility of government building grants is in the future, but 
will probably not occur for some time. Perhaps the most practical 


solution is the 


‘accelerated course,’’ 


which combines two 


semesters worth of work into one semester of intensified study. 
MPC’s growth to a multi-faceted community college is physical as 


well as academic. 


Effective and efficient use of available space 


must be carefully planned, before MPC’s many services are 


crippled. 


MPC Board expands curriculum 


Ten new courses were added 
to the college’s curriculum by the 
MPC board at its last meeting. 

They include two parts of a 
course in ‘‘The American Char- 
acter Through Biography;’’ a 
course on Cultures of Africa, an 
Introduction to Pre-History, and 
two fieldwork courses in arch- 
eology. They also included a 
course in Leadership and Man- 
agement, a course in Develop- 
mental Psychology, one in Mod- 
ified Typing and one in Speech 
Development. 

The course on the American 
Character, which will be taught 
by Rod Holmgren and a variety of 
guest lecturers, is described as 
‘an overview of American char- 
acter through study of biog- 
raphies reflecting developments 


Black History week events sponsored by Black Student Union 


The BSU has been sponsoring a 
full schedule of daily events in 
celebration of Black History 
week, which ends today. 

Happenings today are a per- 
formance by the ee -a-Delics 
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in American history, literature, 
humanities and the arts.’’ The 
biographies will be of unusual 
people, important to America’s 
culture but less well-known than 
the historically famous. 

Students in this course may 
enter and leave at any of the 
four-week segments in the Fall 
semester: Puritan Beginnings to 
1763; The Two American Revolu- 
tions to 1810; The Expanding 
Nation to 1840; and Civil War and 
Reconstruction, to 1877. 

For each segment of this ew 
course, there will be a syllabus 
prepared by Ruth Menmuir and 
Holmgren, with biographies of 


four to seven characters for each - 


period, an anthology of short 
readings and a list of recom- 
mended readings. 


Sugar Dance Group’’ from 11 to 1 


pm. 

From 1-4 pm, the BSU will 
present tapes, film and slides on 
religion, art, music and history, 
all facets of black, culture, con- 
| ducted by Calvin ‘Nance and Carl 


= 
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adver diy for Man: 


By Chad Stauffer 

The variety of classes offered 
this spring by UFM is as impres- 
sive as they have been in the past. 
From Basic Automobile Main- 
tenance to Levitation Enlighten- 
ment and Transcendental Med- 
itation; you will be sure to find a 
class that will help your Self. 

University for Man (UFM), 
Monterey’s Free University, is a 
self-supporting educational pro- 


Letter 
No truce needed 


To the Editor: 

As one who wishes to ‘‘attempt 
to create more interest in student 
government, ’’ you certainly have 
a unique way of showing it. 

Why the call for a truce when 
none is needed? Historically the 
press has been a major check on 
government. Why do you think 
we have the First Amendment? 

You stated that last fall’s 
letters between EY and ASMPC 
were “*. . .a tiring ordeal. . .It 
served as a space filler.’’ Who are 
you to talk about space fillers! I 
can find nothing in last week’s 
editorial comment that can be 
construed as being beneficial to 
ASMPC, EY, or the students. 

You quite accurately have pub- 
lished some of the problems 
ASMPC is having, but we already 
know them. How about some 
solutions? You wonder how much 
money ASMPC has and where it’s 
going. Why. didn’t you find out 
and tell us? 

As for the low student turnout 
during elections, you missed a 
great opportunity to try to reverse 
that trend. It would have been 
illuminating to know who some of 
the candidates were and what 
their proposals were, in the only 
EY edition before elections. An 
announcement in bold letters, 
stating when elections were to be 
held and urging students to vote, 
would have. been of more service 
than: 

‘‘This semester, elections will 
be February 22 and 23. I doubt 
that many people will even know 
about the election. I know, be- 
cause last semester I didn’t care 
and I didn’t vote.’’ 

Is this apathetic viewpoint sup- | 
posed to ‘‘create more interest in 
student government?”’ 

Could it be that this apathetic 
viewpoint has led you to forget 
about the ‘“‘feud between the 
Nixon~ Administration and the 

Washington Post?’’ I dread to 
think where we would be today 
had a truce been called then. 

Are the students to lose an 
important check on their govern- 
ment because you are not one to 


Pohlhammer. 

James Stevenson, head of Eth- 
nic Studies, and colleague Henry 
Royal coordinated the program, 
and had to wrestle with its 
financing. All student clubs are 


poor this year and: ene from 
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Auto Shop to TM 


gram. It receives no federal or 
state funds and operates solely on 
the student’s energy of atten- 
dance and a $5 registration fee. 
This fee enables the student to 
attend as many classes as he or 
she feels able to handle. Several 
workshops are offered and each 
carries its own fee. There are no 
residency requirements, grades 
or credits to distract from the 
learning environment. The at- 


stick your neck out when it comes 
to politics? 

Don’t deceive the students of 
‘MPC by calling for a _ truce 
between press and government, 
just because you’re ‘‘not politi- 
cally inclined.’’ Thomas N. How- 
ard. 

From the Editor: 

Story deadline for the first issue 
of E] Yanqui was February 3, just 
before announcements on how to 
go about running for office were 
even distributed. 

As for finding out how r.uch 
money ASMPC has now, rad 
page one of this issue. EY will 
interview the new ASMPC  les- 
ident in an attempt to see exactly 
what the student government 
plans to do with its funds. 

It is my feeling EY and ASMPC 
have been so out of touch with 
one another in the past, it’s time I 


let them know we can work 


together for once. When it comes 
to our attention ASMPC is involv- 
ed as traumatic as was the Nixon 
administration, you can be sure 
EY will not engage in a cover-up. 

Knowing the workings of stu- 
dent government and its plans is 
probably the best way to keep a 
‘‘major check’’ on it. This can 
hardly be done if a relationship is 
not established with ASMPC. 
Hearsay and muckraking are not 
good sources for keeping tabs on 
anything. 


Healthful eating 
habits suggested 


To the Editor: 

My attentjon was caught by the 
news item headed, “‘Many Stu- 
dents Unhappy With Food Ser- 
(El Yanqui, Feb. 10). We 
all want to eat in clean, pleasant 
surroundings. We surely desire 
reasonably prompt service. 

Yet, there are other considera- 
tions even more important when 
we desire to eat. What I hope to 
deal with briefly here can be 
titled, ‘‘Many Stomachs Upset 
With Bad Choice of Foods.’’ How 
many will gradually suffer many 
ailments, some very serious, be- 


~ cause they lack either the know- 


ledge of sensible eating or the will 
power, probably both? 

Half, or more, of our daily 
intake of nourishment should be 
raw fruits and raw vegetables. In 
addition we should eat some 
whole-grain cooked cereals and 
whole-grain bread, meat or fish or 
fowl or eggs, milk. Raw nuts and 
raw honey are good. 


_ Water,, fruit juices, unsweet-. . 
.sened, herb,teas, andi cereal drinks 


mosphere that surrounds UFM is 
one of people helping each other, 
meeting each other, and enjoying 


each other’s creative energies. 


Registration for classes will 


_ start Monday, Feb. 27 from 5:30 - 


8:30 pm at the MPC College 
Center. If you register this day, 
many class leaders will be there. 
to answer questions you may have 
concerning the classes. 
Registration will continue to 
March 3 from 10 am to 2:00 pm at 
the UFM office next to the 
Student Activities office, with an 
evening registration on Thursday. 
March 2 from 6:30-8:30 pm in the 
Almaden Room in the College 
Center. Classes and workshops 
fill up quickly so you must 
register early. Don’t miss out. 
Some other classes are Vipas- 
sana Meditation, Mammals in the 
Sea (offered by the Monterey 
Greenpeace Chapter), Tap Dan- 
cing, Poetry Writing, Iridology, 
and soon. There are many more, 
so why not stop by the UFM office 
and pick up a catalog and help 
vourself to a fantastic experience, - 


can be used daily to advantage 
within reason. (Forget the un- 
sound advice of drinking six to 
eight cups of water daily; fruit 
and vegetables, uncooked, can 
supply a good part of the daily 
liquids.).. 

Avoid coffee, tea, soft drinks, 
tobacco, drugs or dope. Cut out, 
or use very, very sparingly pep- 
per and salt. Avoid fried foods. 
Bake, cook in water and broil 
whatever foods require ‘‘cook- 
ing.’ 

We must act rational! We must 
safeguard our health, for without 
it all else does not satisfy. We 
must not do what the unthinking 
crowd does but what science and 
experience shows is proper food 


for superlative health. Together | 


with daily exercise, sufficient 
sleep and rest, a relaxed, hopeful 
attitude, our health is bound to be 
far above the crowd who are 
gluttons. 

The laws of good health must 
be observed. The punishment 
meted out for their violation is 
sure and may be harsh. Many 
foods and drinks are produced by 
industry that are without merit, 
that harm - full of refined 
starches, refined sugars, chemi- 
cals that do one no good, artificial 
this, artificial that. Eat as far as 
possible foods not tampered with 
much! P.S. I am 73 years of age. 
George Herman. 
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Lesson 3: 


nonselective use. 


ogy and Social Policy. 


Popular Culture — who pays? 


Popular culture is the stories we 
share every day. Call it news, fiction, 
education, mythology, or just media, 
that great and uniquely human process 
governs much of what we do. 

Who is the most prolific and tireless 
story-teller in your home? It used to be 
the parent, grandparents, or older 
sibling. Today in most homes it is 
television---by far. Television has 
achieved what all emperors and popes 
could only dream about: a pulpit in 
every living room, with a charismatic 
messenger providing the common ritual 
of entertainment and information with a 
central underlying sales message for 
all. 

The story behind this great transfor- 


mation of society is the story of how we 


allocate and use our popular culture 
resources. Who pays for what to 
whom? 

For most of human existence, Satie 
story telling was a handicraft process, 
conducted face-to-face and adminis- 
tered by a priestly or noble hierarchy. 
Payment for it was extracted in the form 
of tribute or tithe and justified in terms 
of cosmic order. Tradition, memoriza- 
tion, incantation, and authoritative in- 
terpretation of scriptures ruied the day. 


Cultural Mass Production 


The industrial and electronic revolu- 
tions changed all that. One of the first 
machines---the printing press---began 
mechanized story telling and cultural 
mass production. The Bible could not 
be put into the hands of ordinary people 
to interpret as they saw fit, paving the 
way to the Reformation and the secular 
state. 

‘“‘Packaged knowledge’’ could now 
cross boundries of status, space, and 
time and break the bonds of family and 
caste. The old hierarchy gave way to 
the new corporate owners and govern- 
ors of industrial society. Their power 
rests largely in their freedom to manage 
the industrialized process of story 
telling and to build mass markets for 


mass production through the mass 
distribution of symbols and advertising | 


messages. 


Eventually advertisers replaced nobi- | 
lity, church, and state as the patrons of 
the most popular of the arts, particular- | 


ly radio and television. The public’ 


monies (included in the price of 
advertised goods) are chaneled through 
them to support corporate aims, sales, 


and powers. 


The electronic wave that gathered | 
strength with radio hit hard with 
television, engulfing and changing the - 
contours of all aspects of popular 
The chief characteristics of | 
television are cradle-to-grave nearly 


culture. 


universal coverage; centralized, stand 


ardized, and ritualized production; and — 
In addition, most 
elements of program production are 


centralized so.that news, fiction, drams, - 


documentary, talk, game; and other’: 


- AS ADVERTISED. ON TV. Sears p 
the chief support of popular culture. 


Shows serve the same basic institutional 
purposes. 
The First Amendment to the Consti- 


tution, designed to protect the public 
from an oppressive state government, 


became the principal shield of the new 
‘“private governments’’---the three ma- 
jor broadcasting networks and ‘their 
corporate sponsors---protecting them 
from public (as well as government) 
control of programming. 

Television has become the functional 
equivalent of preindustrial religion, 
preaching its corporate message in 
every home. The modern nexus of 
power is not Church and State, but 
Television and State. 


Paying for Our Programs 


How do we pay for this? 

Advertising costs, which are passed 
on to the American consumer, total $36 
billion annually---one hundred times the 
total gross budget of the United 
Nations. 

Some 1,762 daily and over 7.500 
weekly newspapers absorb nearly one- 
third of that amount. Television uses 20 
percent of the total, and its share keeps 
rising, gradually squeezing older media 
out of the business. Radio now gets less 
than 7 percent of the total advertising 
support and magazines less than 6, with 
outdoor, direct mail, and other outlets 


accounting for the rest. 


TV programming is run by a few 
largely anonymous network executives 
who regularly assemble over 100 million 
Americans a day and extract from their 
pockets over $30 million a day to pay for 
the advertising that supports the pro- 
grams, the agencies, the broadcasters, 
the television set manufacturers, the 


repair people, and the electricity need- 
ed to run the set. 

The power of television enables it to 
charge an average of $100,000 per 
prime time commercial minute and up 
to a quarter of a million dollars for a 
one-minute commercial inserted into a 
movie like ‘“Gone with the Wind’’---and 
advertisers stand in line for the 
privilege. Divided by audience size, 


these astronomical prices add up to an_ 


attractive “‘cost per thousand’’ (view- 
ers) compared to other more selective - 
and selectively used - forms of mass 
communication and advertising. 
Television also leads popular culture 
in terms of its concentration. It takes a 
big network to produce expensive shows 
and to take big risks. The top 
twenty-five network advertisers pay 
over half of the three major networks’ 
bills, with three giant soap companies 


alone paying some 14 percent of the 


total. 

The rest of the money we spend for 
popular culture goes for books, movies, 
records, and sports, all of which now 
depend on broadcasting for transmis- 
sion or promotion or both, but most of 


-which---unlike broadcasting itself---can 


also be bought directly by the consu- 
mer. | 


Public Monies, ‘‘Private’’ Media 


Advertising-supported media create 
the bulk of popular culture. But their 
principal products---the products they 
sell for profit---are not culture; they are 
people, called audiences and sold to 
advertisers for a price. 

The direct price the public pays for 
newspapers and magazines covers the 
cost of delivery. The advertisers pay 


aint is oe in a floor display. , Advertising i is ouay 
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~ the rest, but from money that, if not for 


special legislation, would have gone to 
the public treasury. 

In other words, the public’s own 
money is used to sell public audiences 
to the highest bidders. This is done in 
three principal ways. 

1. All broadcasting stations are 
licensed by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission to operate the air- 
ways in the ‘“‘public interest, conven- 
ience, and necessity’’ according to the 
law. In fact, they operate as businesses 
to make a profit, but the enormously 
profitable license to broadcast in the 


_ public domain is given away free of 
charge. 


2. The advertising subsidy that 
supports and guides the cultural indus- 
try is extracted through a levy on the 


_ price of all advertised goods and 


services. Some call this private taxation 
without representation. The tax is 
hidden in the price of soap; I pay when I 
wash, not when I watch TV or read a 
magazine. 

3. Congress made advertising a 
tax-deductible business expense, sub- 
sidizes the postal rates of printed 
media, and provides certain advantages 
for ‘‘failing’’ newspapers. 

Without these direct contributions 
from the public treasury, ‘‘private’’ 
media would not be profitable, and 
probably could not exist at all. 


Cultural Service 


Stripped of mystification, the ‘‘new 
religion’ and other forms of main- 
stream popular culture operate on 
legislative and market mechanisms that 
channel public monies to“private cor- 
porations to support ‘‘cheap”’ or ‘‘free’’ 
media as the cultural arms of business 
and industry. Since the marketing 
mechanism is concerned not just with 
popularity but with persuading large 
audiences to buy the goods and services 
advertised, the quality and diversity of 
the cultural service, and its relevance to 
the needs of many specific publics that 
make up the total community, cannot, 


therefore, be the chief criteria of most 
| mass cultural production. 


What of the future? 

There are signs of tension and of 
pressure to loosen the hold of the 
corporate giants and the networks and 
to diversify the mainstream of popular 
culture, especially television: Citizen 
groups and public organizations are 
demanding greater responsiveness and 
protection of the public interest from all 


government---private as well as public. 


Such broadening and democratization 
of popular cultural production would 
have the additional advantage of not 
selling the same fears, hopes, and 


: Styles of life to practically all of the 
people practically all of the time. 


Lesson 4 of the Popular Culture series 
is on page 6 of this paper. It discusses 


_ the growth and expansion of popular 


culture since colonial times. 
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Steve Rymut is seen transporting Carrie Kuehl, a blind student, up . 
: to the campus from the bus stop. | , ES: 
2 Here’s a shot of the main entrance to the Handicapped 'S 
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Instructor Pinky Dukes and Aide woi kin 
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Counselors Marcia Norris and Nadine Davis are shown at work. — 
Marcia is demonstrating a hearing-aid to Nadine. 
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By Mike Matheson | . 


One of the fastest-growing 
programs at MPC is now serving 
more than 200 handicapped 
students. pe 
The program, now in its fourth 
year, was started in 1974 by 
Nadine Davis, who calls. herself 
Enabler-Counselor. She is today 

f one of four staff-members. 

What’s more, two members of 
the Physical Education staff also 
work . part-time in the Handi- 
capped Services program. 

_ Achat with Marcia Norris, who 
joined the service in the fall of 
1977, discloses that the four 
full-time and two part-time staff- 
ers have come up with a-variety of 
‘methods and machines to help 
students who have disabilities. 

The purpose of the program is 
simple. It finds ways to make it 
possible for students who have 
either physical or mental prob- 
lems to attend regular as well as 
special classes. 

The handicapped student has 
oye: at his command a number of 
ie eee er mechanical devices, ‘plus indivi- , 

— = orcas ss essai plus tutoring -- if Charles Gough is one of four Handicapped Services counselors. 
en needed. _ 
Transportation is provided for 
those students’ who have trouble 


~ getting around campus. There are Marcia Norris, whose specialty Depth (ADD). Purpose of this 
two trams and four wheelchairs is speech pathology, also tells - Class is to help students work with 
available. see about the adaptive PE class, the feel of sounds as well as their 
For students who have trouble which makes it possible for sound. 
taking notes in class, cassette handicapped students to work: | The ADD program,.which was . 
recorders are provided, and for with weights and to enjoy a started by Charles and Patricia 
those who have eye problems, recreation program. Instructor .Lindamood, finds special: tutors 
closed circuit television is at © Chris Pappas and Trainer Pinky who work with handicapped stu- 
hand. Dukes of the PE Department dents on our sound symbol sys- 
Then there are special Aiisees : operate this program. Dukes is tem. 
tailored for the handicapped. himself handicapped by almost Finally, the State Department 
They include a modified typing - complete loss of sight. : of Rehabilitation funds a full-time 
course, a special speech course Working with the English De- counselor, Wally Greenlaw, who 
for those with speech defects, an ~ partment, the Handicapped Ser- helps handicapped students get 
orientation class, special training - vices people have worked out a financial aid, specialized services, 
in interpretation for those who are remedial spelling program. And vocational guidance and testing. 
deaf, and sign language classes now Ed Norris, Marcia Norris’ He also. makes sure that help is 
for those who want to “‘talk’’ with husband, is offering a program available to the handicapped per- 
deaf people. : called Auditory Discrimination in __ ’son after he finds a job. 


| Aide working with a student on = 
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Popular 
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Growth and expansion 


Ray Browne 


The strands of American popular 
culture have remained essentially the 
same from Colonial days to the present 
because they have always responded to 
and reflected life in this country. 

Among the most important of these 
have been the sense that America was 
special, a belief in equality, a penchant 
for violence, and the concept of a 
melting pot. But above all has been the 
desire for entertainment. 

From almost the earliest days, this 


cultural response was determined by the - 


fact that this country was the ‘“‘New 
World.’’ It held, for whites, at least, the 
promise of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, because, it was believed, 
God had willed that the people make it 
their ‘‘Promised Land,’’ the place 
where their dreams could come true. 

This attitude was strengthened 
through the years because the American 
genius for technological growth could 
work in a country politically amenable, 
incredibly rich in natural resources, and 
blessed with a generally moderate 
climate. 

There have been changes in points of 
view and emphasis through the years, to 
be sure, as changing physical and 
intellectual conditions have modified the 
people’s way of life. But throughout, 
the amalgam of the people, the political 
system, and the land has developed a 
general and constant “‘American point 
of view,”’ 
call ‘‘The American Way of Life.’’ 


A Nation Apart 


One of the strongest of these themes | 
was an insistence from almost the 


earliest days---when the Puritans came 
to worship as they pleased---that this 
country was special. 

People knew instinctively that 
‘‘Americans’’ were different, as the 
eighteenth-century French philosopher 
Crevecoeur noted in Letters from an 
American Farmer [1782]. Benjamin 
Franklin, considered by many _ the 
prototypical native of this country, 
completely though painfully gave up his 
early allegiance to the king and there- 


after thought and self-consciously acted 


like an ‘‘American.”’ 

The Revolutionary War forged a new 
nation, and the Civil War was fought so 
that, in the words of Lincoln’s ‘*Gettys- 
burg Address’’ (1863), this ‘‘New 
Nation’’ should ‘‘not perish from the 
earth.”’ 

This same feeling of special mission 
justified in the people’s eyes their drive 
across the continent, as they pushed the 
Indians ever westward and took land 
from the Mexicans. This sense of 
purpose also inspired the sacrifices 
necessary to ‘‘make the world safe for 
democracy’’ in two world wars. It is 
revealed today in President Carter’s 
emphasis on upholding ‘“‘human rights”’ 


with various themes that we © 


overriding theme in American popular’ 


culture. It was implied in the Mayflower 
‘‘Compact’’ (1620), was stated explicitly 
in the Declaration of Independence, and 
was guaranteed by the Constitution, 
though only after the addition of the Bill 
of Rights and the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments. It 
is the basis of the American Dream---the 
belief that in this country one is free to 
achieve any goal, to accumulate wealth, 
to live in any life-style. The rise of the 
common man in national politics---Davy 
Crockett to Congress in 1827, Jackson 
(the common man’s candidate) to the 
presidency in 1829, and Lincoln in 
1861---was proof to many people of the 
Dream’s reality. 

Ironically and tragically, the Dream 
that has become reality to many WASP 
Americans has not been fulfilled for 
millions of others who have suffered 
discrimination and have been wracked 
by the violence that often accompanies 
inequality. For example, the Puritans 
assaulted the Indians, and other 
whites---the Quakers, for instance---who 
disagreed with their philosophy. Dis- 
crimination could be seen continuing in 
the nineteenth century in the ‘‘No Irish 
Need Apply’’ signs and songs, and in 
the campaign against the ‘Yellow 


Peril.’’ The ‘“Whites Only’’ signs over 
drinking fountains and toilets in the 
South did not disappear until the 1950’s 
and 1960’s. | 

But violence was not restricted to use: 
against minorities. 


It has constantly 


been a major muscle in the body of 
American popular culture. It was 
always a grim companion on the 
Frontier. The penchant for violent 
physical action can be traced throughout 
American literature, but especially in 
Western novels, pulp magazines, comic 
books, television, and movies. 


Rural ae Urban 


Much popular culture in America has 
centered through the years on a conflict 
between ruralism and urbanism, the 
country and the city. From the time of 


the first settlements, when people. 


huddled together for protection, there 
has been fear of the ‘‘Out-There,’’ of 
the unknown. But to many of the 
earliest Americans, who came from 
poverty-ridden urban ghettoes of Eur- 
ope, the countryside represented free- 
dom and dignity, the Garden of Eden. 
Articulated by Jefferson and embo- 
died in the movement of millions of 
pioneers and settlers, this feeling of the 
superiority of the country has persisted. 
The rural-urban conflict is revealed in 
the writings of most nineteenth-century 
authors, especially Hawthorne and 
Melville, and in our day by numerous 
authors, for example, William Goldman 


~ and Irwin Shaw. 


The pro-country mood is perhaps best 
demonstrated today by the exodus from 
the city to suburbia and exurbia. On the 
other hand, the city, with its theaters, 
parks, and museums, has always been a 


cultural magnet for many people. . This 
attractiveness undoubtedly accounts for 
the current return wave from _ the 
suburbs to the city. 

Another important theme has been 
the concept of America as a “‘melting 
pot’’ of cultures. Although Indians, 
blacks, and to a lesser extent other 
minorities were excluded, Americans 
through the centuries have prided 
themselves on their diversity. The 
Statue of Liberty became a symbol of 
refuge, inviting the world’s tired and 
hungry to this country, where diverse 
people and cultures would be melted 
down into ‘“‘The American Character.”’ 

Lately, however, this assimilation 
drive has been reversed. America now 
is encouraging instead a pluralism that 
urges people to rediscover and treasure 
their origins and identities. The power 
of this drive was seen in the extraord- 
inary reception of Alex Haley’s Roots 
(1976) and the television program made 
from it, which attracted the largest 
audience ever for any television show. 


Entertainment 


Perhaps the single most overriding 
theme in American popular culture from 
the seventeenth century on has been the 
desire for entertainment. Though the 
Puritans opposed too much pastime 
activity, Americans generally have been 
not only hardworking but also hard- 
playing, encouraging all known kinds of 
diversion and creating others. 

From the earliest Colonial days, 
jugglers, tumblers, parades, pageants, 
and celebrations flourished. The first 
permanent theater in America was built 
in New York in 1767. The Minstrel show 
was well established by the time of the 
Civil War, and vaudeville by. 1880. The 


girly show, introduced in 1866, joined. 


with the minstrel show and developed 
into the first musical comedy, The 
Wizard of Oz (1904), giving birth to one 
of our favorite forms of theater today. 

Numerous other pastimes developed 
through the years. Magazines and 
“‘best-sellers’’ started in the seven- 
teenth century. Dime novels started 
after the Civil War, comic strips at the 
turn of the present century, and comic 
books of the 1930s. Wister’s The 
Virginian (1902) set the pattern for 
Western fiction, detective stories, ‘‘cre- 
ated’’ by Edgar Allan Poe, came of age 
in the pulp magazines of the 1920s and 
1930s, and science fiction began with 
Poe. 

Music came with the Colonists, and 
proliferated and diversified into the 
numerous kinds with us today. By the 


| 1890s, a movie industry was born. After 


1920 radio became a saturating element 
in our culture, to be superseded by 
television after 1947. 

Our popular culture reflects the 


4 American experience and our strong 
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Rudolfo Nava, organizer of ACHA, in front of program poster. 


Photo by Chris Weber. 


Nava organizes ACHA 
for Spanish speakers 


Rodolfo Nava, long-time  su- 
pervisor of the language lab at 
MPC has joined with several 
others in initiating the Associa- 
tion Cultural Hispano-Americana 
(ACHA), a social organization for 
Spanish-speaking people on the 
Monterey Peninsula. 

Members of the group, which 


now numbers fifty, include Pan- 


amanians, Columbians, Puerto 
Ricans, Mexicans, and Chicanos. 

The group started in response 
to MPC’s refusal to let Delores 
Huerta, United Farm Workers 
Union leader, speak on campus a 
little over a year ago. The reason 
given was a lack of parking space 
in the evening. ‘‘This incident 
showed me that we needed a 
stronger voice in the communi- 
ty,’’ says Nava. 

ACHA provides a forum for 
informational speakers and social 


activities of interest to the 
Spanish-speaking community. Sr. 
Nava has appeared at local high 
schools to talk on the Spanish- 
speaking experience in the United 
States. 

A current project is the estab- 
lishment of a scholarship fund. 
Francis Kalnay, author of several 
children’s books including It 
Happened in Chichipica, is do- 
nating copies of this book to sell 
to establish the fund. 

Nava feels the group has 
established a strong base in the 
community and is now ready to 
welcome student members. The 
Educational Opportunities Pro- 
gram (EOP), reports over 400 
students with Spanish surnames 
on campus. Interested students 
should contact Sr. Nava in the 
language lab in the Humanities 
Building, ext. 350. 
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Bertha Hutchins... 


‘By Kim Bui 
Bertha Hutchins, one of MPC’s 
most active English teachers, will 


be missing from campus next fall, 
on sabbatical for the ’78-’79 


school year. She plans to study in 


Colorado, but already admits 


‘being eager to return to MPC ‘‘as 


soon as possible.’’ 

Hutchins, who has taught Eng- 
lish courses in the Humanities 
and Ethnic Studies Divisions for 
the past nine years, commented 
on the changes in the MPC 
student body’s attitudes and her 


methods of teaching English. 
‘‘When I first came to MPC, I 


felt the students came to class to 
talk, not to learn the basics 
she explained. 


The students on campus in the 
past few years, Hutchins said, 
seem more dedicated to learning 
She notices that the average 
student age has increased; she 
considers the average student 
today to be more mature, com- 
pared to his late 60’s counterpart. 

Her methods of teaching writ- 
ing basics (Hutchins stresses 
grammar and writing skills, as 
well as helping students to ‘“‘feel 
confident when they write’’) have 
also changed over the years. 

An early influence Hutchins 
cites is experience gained teach- 
ing grade seven through univer- 
sity level. She particularly felt the 
impact of teaching at various 
levels one after the other - from a 
high school to a university to a 
junior high school, then to MPC. 

“Those 13- and 14-year-olds 
whipped me to death!” Hutchins 
said, adding that “it was a 
challenging year’’ spent at Los 
Arboles Junior High in Marina. 
Noting that the blame for poor 
education is always focused up- 


Vern Neal tells plans to teach English as 
foreign language in growing ESL program 


By Chad Stauffer 


More and more non-English 
speaking foreigners are realizing 
that having English as a second 
language is an absolute necessity. 
To help them in learning this 
often difficult task is MPC’s 
Instructor of English as a Second 
Language (ESL), Vern Neal. 

This is Neal’s first semester at 
MPC filling a newly created 
position in the popular and 
expanding ESL program. He 
received a BA in Language Arts 
and a masters in Teaching Eng- 
lish as a Foreign Language 
(TEFL) at San Francisco State 
University. After receiving his 
degree he began working at San 
Francisco State on a ‘Language 
Program for Foreign Students’ 
who were qualified for university 


‘work but lacked the necessary 


English skills. His qualifications 
make him a welcomed and 
needed instructor to the ESL 
program. 


MPC’s ESL program instructs 


over 100 students in basic English 
skills, guiding them with the 
latest methods in language learn- 
ing. The program has in the past 
restricted the number of students 
due to the great influx of non- 
English speaking foreigners. This 


semester the program has been 


'-. expanded. . | | 
-Neal related some of the prob- - 


lems his students encounter. 
‘‘The greatest problem,’’ he said, 
‘*is there is a tremendous amount 
of work required to learn English. 
Many students have received up 
to six years of English instruction 
in their home country but find this 
is not adequate for college work. 
Where their education concentra- 
ted on reading and writing, they 
are at a distinct disadvantage in a 
classroom situation where there is 
a great deal of conversation.’’ 


‘Audio lingual’ method 


The ESL program is based on 
the ‘audio-lingual’ method which 
is to say that first you must hear a 
language before you can speak it, 
secondly you must be able to read 
a language before you can write 
it. So it follows a path of hearing 
to speaking to reading to writing. 
In the beginning students are in a 
very instruction controlled situa- 
tion but end up freely conversing 


among themselves. 
Developed programs 


While working at San Francisco 
State he helped develop language 
programs for the Peace Corps. 
His specialty was to study the 
structure and meaning of lan- 
guages of Liberia and the 
Philippines. By having the 
insight into relatively unknown 
languages through an interpreter, 
Neal and his associates were able 
to develop training aids for Peace 
Corps volunteers so that they may 
have a working knowledge of the 
host country language. 

Jan Thoele, another instructor 
‘with the ESL program, agrees 


‘with Neal that one of the greatest. 


jproblems is in the adjustment of 
the foreign student into the 
campus and the community. It is 
the hope of both Jan and Vern 
that the local students will help 
the foreign student feel welcome 
at MPC and on the Monterey 
Peninsula by experiencing their 
culture and showing them Ameri- 
can culture as well. Neal cites 
one facet of life we all can learn 
from his students is the one of 
motivation. He finds the foreign 
student has about 100 per cent 
higher motivation than his Amer- 
ican counterpart so instructing is 


very rewarding for himself as well , 


as his students. 


ward - “‘parents blame element- 
ary schools, elementary blame 
secondary, secondary blame col- 
leges, etcetera,’’ Hutchins» said 
she ‘‘wanted to see the process 
for myself.’’ | 

Her teaching methods during 
the first few years at MPC, 
Hutchins said, consisted mainly 
of getting students to ‘‘put their 
rap on paper.’’ In 1973 or ’74, 
however, she attended a lecture 
by the producer of ‘“‘Bonanza’’ 


Bertha Hutchins 


which completely changed her 
classroom emphasis. 

Hutchins began concentrating 
more on having her students 
write about what they saw and 
heard, stressing the educational 
theory that this is a “‘very visually 
and aurally focused generation - 


with emphasis on TV or movie 


viewing and radio listening.”’ 

Her years of teaching have 
helped her to integrate all types 
of sensory experiences into her 
extracurricular activities as well 
as into the classroom. Active in 
community affairs, Hutchins es- 
pecially enjoys giving dramatic 
readings and poetry recitations. 
She has traveled California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington, giving 
weekend performances all over, 


‘from churches and schools to 


convalescent homes and con- 
ferences. 


Discusses methods, sabbatical 


Although she really enjoys 
‘turning young kids onto litera- 
ture,’’ Hutchins performs to all 
ages. Her upcoming presenta- 
tions include a repeat of her 
popular talk, ‘“Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow,’’ for the Women 
as Winners series, and a com- 
munity wide presentation of film 
slides and poems, ‘‘And Rivers 
Cry,’’ for Black History Week. 
Hutchins, with one book of poetry 


to her credit, integrates some of 


her own work into her pre- 
sentation. 

Hutchins hopes to have time to 
work on her writing and revision 
of her previous work during her 
sabbatical, but plans to be work- 
ing “‘too hard’’ for a Doctor of 
Arts degree in English at West- 
ern Colorado University. 

“‘T’m excited to be a student 
again! It’ll be quite a challenge, 
being on the other side of the 
desk,’’ Hutchins admitted with a 
smile. 


Four receive 


B of A awards 


Four MPC students have re- 
zeived Bank of America awards of 
$150 each after a careful screen- 
ing by a committee of faculty 
members last week. 

The winners of the awards were 
Tom Ish in the Social Sciences- 
Humanities Division, Carol Phel- 
an in Science-Engineering and 
Pam Svare in Vocational. The 
committee responsible for selec- 
tion included Jean Inwood, head 
librarian, Rod Holmgren of the 


journalism department, with Bob 


Griffin, director of student activi- 
ties, as the chairperson. 

The winners are now eligible 
for the area competition price of 
$250. The location of the coming 
event will be announced to the 
four candidates at a later date. 


EXCITING THINGS ARE HAPPENING 
AT THE ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE. 


ILLUSTRATION! 


Draw and paint your way 
into the professional 
picture. Let our 
professional instructors 
show you how... 
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To receive detailed information, fill out the blank spaces below, 
tear out the complete ad and mail to the office of the Registrar. 


Name 
Address 
College attending 


Number of semesters completed 


ACADEMY OF ART COLLEGE 
,625 Sutter Street, San Francisco, CA 94102, 415/673-4200 
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A Lobo player is at bat during critical moment in Alumni-Lobo 


game. Photo by Chris Weber 


Lobo five clinches 
league playoff berth 


By Mark Silva 


The MPC basketball team was 
virtually assured a berth in the 
Coast (JC) Conference Shaugh- 
nessy playoffs, after beating both 
Cabrillo and Gavilan in two 
crucial games last week. 

The Lobos, 4-6 in conference 
and 13-11 overall, were scheduled 
to play Ohlone College this past 
Wednesday and will close out the 
regular season tomorrow night 
against second-place Menlo at 
home. 

Five of the seven conference 
teams qualify for the playoffs. 
The conference champion auto- 
matically makes the state tour- 
nament. The second through fifth 
place finishers play off for a 
second state tourney berth. 

The second-place team will be 
host to number five and the 
third-place team is home to 
number four. The two winners 
play for the second state berth. 

Against Cabrillo, two free th- 
rows each by Gerry Munday and 
Brent Gasperson in the final 16 
seconds lifted the Lobos to an 
84-83 overtime victory. 

That win not only helped the 
Lobo chances of gaining a playoff 
spot, but avenged a double-over- 
time loss at the hands of Cabrillo 
a month earlier. 

For some reason, when MPC 
and Cabrillo meet, it brings out 
the aggressiveness in both teams. 

There were 55 personal fouls in 
their first meeting and 48 more in 
the second. 

Four Lobos and two Cabrillo 
players fouled out, but it was 
MPC, which was called for 28 
fouls - nine of them being 
offensive fouls - that was hurt 
molst by the oul situation. 

Center Don Mock fouled out 
with eight minutes left in the 


game, followed by Fred Davis 


with five minutes left and Tom 
Ware was gone with two minutes 
to go. Those three are the top 
three Lobo scorers this season. 
Only nine Lobos dressed for the 
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game, Chris Wheeler sitting it out 
with the flu. 

Steve Olds, Cabrillo’s center, 
put his team ahead 81-78 with a 
three point play with three min- 
utes to go. Munday, who has seen 
litle action for MPC this season 
but. came through with nine 
points, hit a jump shot to make it 
81-80. 

Cabrillo stalled for the next two 
minutes. Al Majewski intention- 
ally fouled Micky Cady with but 
17 seconds to go.Cady missed the 
first of one-and-one and, in a 
scramble for the rebound, Mun- 
day was fouled. Munday sank two 
big free throws with 14 seconds to 
go to put MPC on top 82-81. 

Gasperson was fouled by a 


Cabillo player a couple of seconds 
later. He hit both of his two free 


throws and MPC had escaped. 


with a narrow 84-83 victory. Ware 


had 19 points and Roy Main 


pumped in 18 to lead the Lobo 
scoring attack. 7 

Even though the Lobos didn’t 
have to go into overtime to beat 
Gavilan, they did have to put on a 
big spurt down the stretch to 
come away with a 90-82 victory. 

The Lobos had led by as many 
as 14 points in the first half and 10 
in the second. But the Lobos 
allowed Gavilan to rally for a 
68-67 lead with seven minutes to 
go. 

Then MPC ran off seven strai- 
ght points to take the lead for 
good. 

MPC beat Gavilan 110-93 in the 
only other matchup the we teams 
had this season. 

Though Tom Ware, one of the 
leading scorers in the conference, 
finished with a game-high 24 
points, he had a lot of help from 
his teammates. 

Three other Lobos hit in double 
figures. Fred Davis had 23 points, 


Roy Main 22 and Don Mock 15. 


As El Yanqui went to press, 
seedings for the playoffs were not 
yet determined. 


Baseball fans line up behind screen near home plate. reel by Chris, Weber 


MORNE SEAS 


By Mark Silva 
Last Saturday on the MPC 


diamond, the Alumni team tang-. 


led with the current Lobo baseball 
team and at the end the score 
read more like a football game 
than a junior college baseball 
game. 

Final score: Alumni, 17; 
1S: 

All together there were 30 


MPC, 


runs, 25 hits, 18 errors and 20° 


walks in a game that Lobo 
coaches Chris Pappas and Larry 
Cummins would probably just as 
soon forget. 

But it was a thoroughly enjoy- 
able game for the talented AlI- 
umni team, even though many of 
them probably felt the pain of 
victory the next day. 

Former Robert Louis Stevenson 


star Steve Powers, the All-Amer- 


ican from the U. of Arizona who 
was most valuable player in the 
1976 College World Series and is 
now in the Pittsburgh Pirates 
organization, was a standout for 
the Alumni. 

Powers had three hits, drove in 
four runs and stole four bases. 

Winning pitcher in the game 
was Greg Heydeman, the former 
Monterey High star who went on 
to sign with the L.A. Dodgers and 
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Alumni team, including pros, 


saw brief action in the majors. 
The Lobos didn’t exactly look 
too shabby either. In fact, there 
‘were several bright spots for the 
current team to be proud of. 


Shortstop Dave Mascorro and 


centerfielder Ray McKenzie each 
had two doubles and drove in two 
runs. 

Guy Dubets, a freshman from 
Carmel High, hit a tremendous 
home run over the center field 
fence, driving in two runners. 

Last Monday the Lobos won 
both games of a doubleheader 
from Solano Junior College. They 
won the first game 5-4, and came 
back in the nightcap to win by S-1. 

In the first game a squeeze 


bunt by Mike Harbert in the 


bottom of the last inning (sev- 
enth), brought in the winning run 


for the Lobos. 


Behind the superb relief pitch- 
ing of Dan McLeod, the Lobos 


easily won the second game. 


Coach Pappas said that he 
hopes his troops will be able to 


start practicing outside again. 


Due to heavy rains, the Lobos 


have had to drill inside the gym. 
Pappas said, 


very worthwhile. 


**T felt the game 
against the Alumni was fun and 
The kids got a 
lot of fun out of trying to hit 


outslugs Lobo nine, 17 to 13 


against former major league pit- 
chers. We did make a lot of 
mistakes and we hope to over- 
come those mistakes as the 
season progresses. 

_ Pappas pointed out that the 

team’s strong point is in the 
outfield and pitching. 

‘“‘We are strongest in the 
outfield. I feel that we have some 
very strong pitching arms that 
will get better as the season goes 
along,’’ Pappas added. 

Vying for the top three outfield 
spots are: Guy Dubets, Mike 
Harbert, Ray McKenzie, Terry 
Bates and Harry Magro. 

Heading the pitching corps will 
be Dan McLeod and Tony Jordan. 
Other pitchers include Harnold 
McEnroe, George McAffe “and 
Dave DeSaher. 

Jordan already has been draft- 
ed by the Minnesota Twins but 
bypassed the chance to sign a 
minor league contract to continue 
his college career. 

The Lobos’ weak points are in 
the infield. Pappas said that every 
position is still up for grabs in the 
infield. 

This afternoon the Lobos will 
be at home entertaining Cabrillo 
College. Game time is 2:30. 


Lobos swimmers take on Marin 
after chalking up new records 


By Pamela Verduin 


The men and women of the 
1978 swim: team are among the 
hardest workers at MPC. 

Their day begins at 6 am when 
they meet at the pool and swim 
between 5,000 and 6,000 yards. 
They return in the afternoon and 
swim another 6,000 to 10,000 
yards. Added to this already 
vigorous schedule the team also 
lifts weights four days a week and 
runs approximately one and a half 
miles a day. 

But their hard work has paid 
off. At a recent Coast Conference 
Pentathlon, Freshwoman . Sally 
Baldwin amassed four new school 
records. Her records include: 
200-yard individual medley at 
2:18.7; 100-yard butterfly at 
1:01.8; 100 yard backstroke at 
1:08.1; and the 100-yard breast- 
stroke at 1:11.7. 

The women’s team, as a whole, 
placed second in the Pentathlon, 
with Hartnell placing first. Ted 
Trendt, swim coach for 14 years, 
feels the women are ‘‘mentally 
and physically tough enough’’ to 
place first in the Coast (JO) 
Conference but he also feels the 
lack of depth could hurt their 
chances. 

Returning from last year’s 
championship team are All-Am- 
ericans Patty Love, Barbara Do- 


= 


and Guy Gida. 


lan and Sue Baldwin. Together 
with Sally Baldwin, Trendt looks 
to these girls as the core of the 
team. 

The men’s team also placed 
second in the Pentathlon, finish- 
ing close behind Cabrillo. The 
men do have more depth than the 
women but may be lacking in the 
area of quality. However, the men 
‘have the potential to win the 
league championship but it is an 
outside chance,” said Trendt. 

Wally Waddell, Greg Baxter 
and diver Eric Renz look to be the 
main assets of the squad, accord- 
ing to Trendt. 

Trendt, who has been involved 


in swimming for over 30 years, 
feels that conditioning is of 
extreme importance in competi- 
tive swimming. The conditioning 
must be mental as well as 
physical. “‘For example, breaking 
through the barrier of agony 
might be getting out of bed when 
you are dead tired,’’ Trendt 
claims 

Trendt also said that swimming 
is one of the few sports where 
men and women are treated as 
cemplete equals. Both men and 
women on the MPC swim team do 
the same workouts. 

Next home meet will be tomor- 
row at 11am against Marin. 


Track team opens season 
with new faces, veterans 


By Danny Edwards, 


Early practices indicate MPC’s 
track and field team will be strong 
in the distance events but the loss 
of several top performers from 
last year’s squad will have to be 
made up by newcomers. 


Key performers from last sea- 
son’s team missing from the 1978 
members include triple jumper 
Ron Johnson, steeplechaser Steve 
Watkins, javelin thrower-hurdler 
Dave Viars, miler Andy Jones, 
high jumper Tanzan Vaughnes, 
and weightmen Mike Selbicky 
Johnson, Wat- 
kins, Viars, Jones and Vaughnes 
all set school records for their 
respective events in 1977. Sel- 
bicky won the Coast Conference 
shot put title and Gida was a 
consistent performer throughout 
the year. 

“‘This season we have a team 
which is very similar to last 
year’s,’’ said Coach Dave Stern. 
‘“We began last year with a squad 
that was inexperienced but we 


came on and finished third in the 
_ , $mall school JC finals.”” 
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The Lobos placed second to 
Skyline College in the Coast 
Conference Championship meet 
last year and did show a consid- 
erable amount of improvement 
over the course of the season. For 
instance, at the beginning of the 
1977 season, MPC lost a dual 
meet to College of the Desert 
120-28. In the state finals the 
Lobos were far ahead of Desert in 
points, placing third. 

“We'll get help from people 
who come out for the team late 
and from people who are new to 
the team,’’ said Stern. 

Returning lettermen include 
distance runners Tim Minor, Paul 
Hamilton and Dan Edwards; jav- 
elin throwers Joe and John Pan- 
etta; sprinter Percy Davis; and 
quartermilers Angel Martinez 
and Steve Bingelli. The Lobo 
distance team will be strength- 
ened by former Palma High. star 
John Sup, who ran a 4:12 mile in 
high school; and from Mike 
Kennada and Rick Guilfoy who 
were both members of MPC’s 
fine cross country team. 
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